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to be explained: — 1. The outline is printed on one 
side only. This is simply for the student's convenience 
in pasting in the notebook. 2. It is illustrated. Each 
important point made, or principle laid down, and 
each chief work of art studied in the course, is re- 
ferred to by the catalog number of a reproduction 
from the "University Prints." In this way the stu- 
dent may be asked for a considerable amount of 
definite work at home, quite aside from his reading. 

In closing it may be remarked that some instruc- 
tors object to an outline on principle because it "steals 
your thunder. " I have been at pains to avoid de- 
scriptions, detailed analyses, picturesque illustrations, 
anecdotes and biographical material. ' ' The things the 
teacher would like to say" are not put into the out- 
line. The essentials are presented in concentrated 
form, with a certain calculated bareness of statement. 
And yet, I have tried hard to make the outline read- 
able, and even interesting to those who are seriously 
studying the subject. 

Perhaps the outline contains more historical ma- 
terial than one would expect; teachers have some- 
times asked why I put in so much. The answer is, 
"To save time for art." One of the maladies of the 
modern class room is the absence of the feeling of 
leisure. By presenting our subject with proportion 
and completeness in outline, the teacher is left a 
certain degree of liberty, and a little time, to clinch 
the essential point; to explain the point that is hard 
to understand; and to "say the interesting thing." 

The interesting example of a syllabus presented 
and distributed by Mr. Churchill is unfortunately too 
long to be printed here. 

The Hunter-Artists of the Old Stone Age. 
Philip Van Ness Myers. 

During the last twenty years two important chap- 
ters have been added to the prehistoric story of man. 
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One of these chapters has been added by the discover- 
ies in Crete, which have revealed the existence of a 
previously unsuspected civilization lying a thousand 
years and more back of the civilization of historic 
Greece and which have given us a new starting point 
for the history of Hellenic Culture. 

The second chapter has been added by the as- 
tounding revelations of the engraved and painted grot- 
toes, frequented by the cave-men of the Old Stone 
Age, in southern France and northern Spain. In 
some respects this chapter exceeds in interest and 
significance the one telling of the early Aegean civil- 
ization, since it takes us immeasurably farther back 
into prehistoric times. For the pictures on the walls 
of these caverns were made, as we have intimated, by 
men of the Old Stone Age. In comparison with them 
the paintings of the most primitive rock-tombs of 
ancient Egypt are of yesterday. In truth, it is these 
pictured grottoes of Europe, and not in the decorated 
tombs of the Nile-land nor on the lettered tablets of 
the old libraries of Babylonia, that we now read the 
earliest chapter of the history of our race. In these 
mystic caverns we have a revelation of what is prob- 
ably the oldest phase of the long evolution of men that 
will ever be unveiled to us. It is this which lends 
such extraordinary interest to them — and is what led 
me, five years ago, to make a pilgrimage to the most 
important of the French caverns. 

The grottoes whose walls and ceilings bear the 
remarkable etchings and paintings we are to examine 
are situated, as we have said, in southern France and 
northern Spain, which region was the center of the 
Paleolithic culture of which these drawings and fres- 
coes preserved a record. The first of these mural paint- 
ings were discovered in 1879 in a cave named Alta- 
mira in northern Spain. One day in that year a 
Spanish gentleman, Sautuola by name, an amateur 
archaeologist, visited this cavern for the purpose of 
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making some excavations. His little daughter chanced 
to accompany him. Her small size and nimbleness en- 
abled her to creep in under the low ceiling of the 
cavern. Soon her father's attention was attracted by 
the child's cries that there were images of beasts on 
the roof of the cave. Sr. Sautuola with some difficulty 
crept in to where his little daughter was, and was 
amazed to see that the low vault of the cavern was 
covered with great polychrome frescoes of various 
animals, among which he could easily make out horses 
and bison. The following year, 1880, Sautuola pub- 
lished a description of the pictures. The announce- 
ment of the discovery and the attribution of the work 
to men of the Old Stone Age created a vast sensation. 
Great crowds of the curious and of the learned visited 
the cavern. The colums of the journals of the day 
were filled with controversial discussions of the aston- 
ishing discoveries. For the antiquity of the drawings 
and paintings was at once challenged by several an- 
thropologists and antiquarians who declared them to be 
of no great age — probably the work of some "nature- 
faker," some "modern Apelles," who had amused 
himself during idle hours with this diversion. In a 
word, the claim that was made for the immense age 
of the paintings, in view of the brilliancy of the col- 
ors and of the wonderful perfection of the art, Avas 
simply unbelievable. 

The result of this skepticism was that the dis- 
covery of the Altamira paintings was forgotten, and 
for fifteen years the matter was buried in oblivion. 
Then in 1895 there was discovered in a French grot- 
to, named La Mouthe, in the Dordogne department, 
wall engravings of mammoths and other animals. 
This recalled to memory the long forgotten frescoes 
of Altamira. Then in 1901, only sixteen years ago, 
another French cavern, known as Font-de-Gaume, was 
found with paintings on its walls similar to those of 
the Spanish cavern. The great age of these was estab- 
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lished beyond possibility of doubt. Skepticism re- 
specting the genuineness of the Spanish frescoes now 
gave place to conviction of their high antiquity and 
of their significance for the history of art and the 
conditions of human life in Europe at an age im- 
mensely remote. 

In 1902 two noted archaeologists, M. Breuil and 
Cartailhac, were commissioned by L'Academie des 
Inscriptions to examine critically the Spanish cavern. 
Cartailhac was one of those who, on the first an- 
nouncement of the discovery, had denied the authen- 
ticity of the frescoes. Convinced now of the high an- 
tiquity of the pictures he published a confession of 
his earlier error under the caption, "My Crime as a 
Skeptic." 

All doubt as to the nature and value of the 
pictures having been removed, a systematic search 
for new ornamented caverns was begun, with the re- 
sult of the discovery, before the outbreak of the great 
war, in the south of France and the north of Spain of 
above thirty ornamented grottoes. 

Since 1902 copies by means of tracings, sketching 
and photographing have been made of all the draw- 
ings engraving and paintings on the walls of the 
chief caverns and costly publications are making the 
discoveries known to all the world. The most im- 
portant of the French caverns have been acquired 
either through gift or by purchase by the French 
government and can now be visited only under the 
guidance of a care-taker. 

First, a word respecting the grottoes themselves. 
Those in France are mostly narrow subterranean 
water channels worn by ancient underground tribu- 
taries of the rivers of the country. They vary in- 
length from a few hundred to two thousand or more 
feet. Being now often partly filled with deposits of 
earth, with falls of rocks, and almost choked in places 
by stalactites, these caverns can be explored only with 
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difficulty. In places the passage-way is so narrow that 
a person can just squeeze through, and then agaiw 
the roof hangs so low that he can proceed only by 
bending almost double. Of course not a ray of sun- 
light ever penetrates the deep recesses of these grot- 
toes. The visitor picks his way by the dim light of a 
candle or lantern. 

And now a word regarding the evidence for the 
high antiquity of these drawings and frescoes. The 
men who made the pictures lived at the entrances 
of the ornamented caves or beneath the shelter of 
neighboring overhanging cliffs, and left great heaps of 
refuse in front of these shelters, or on the floor of the 
caverns. In these deposits are found the rude tools 
and weapons of these troglodytes. Invariably these 
are of the Old Stone Age types. The deposits belong 
incontrovertibly to that remote period of prehistoric 
times. But the pictures are anterior to or at least 
contemporary with these deposits, for in some cases 
the pictures are found on portions of the wall covered 
by the deposits containing these palaeolithic im- 
plements. 

Again, in many cases the drawings are partly 
covered with a thick stalactic incrustation, which wit- 
nesses to their great age. Still again, the art of these 
caverns is the well-known Palaeolithic mobile art repre- 
sented by the engravings or etchings on pebbles 
and on pieces of bone, horn, and ivory which have 
been accumulating in our museums during the past 
fifty years and more. It is Palaeolithic and not Neo- 
lithic art. 

Furthermore, the animals depicted in this mural 
art — The long-haired mammoth, the two-horned rhi- 
noceros, the bison, the reindeer, the cave bear, the 
cave lion, the giant deer, the musk sheep — constitute 
the distinctive fauna of the Old Stone Age. These repre- 
sentations of them could have been made — the evi- 
dence of this is in the pictures themselves — only by 
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keen-eyed men who had seen the living animals and 
studied every posture and habit of the creatures. 

[Mr. Myers showed a beautiful series of colored 
slides of the paintings. It has been found impractica- 
ble to reproduce the colored plates here. Therefore 
the discussion of these slides is omitted.] 

Dr. Osborn calls the' men who painted these pic- 
tures the "Palaeolithic Greeks."* The race was one, 
he declares, "more highly endowed with artistic sense 
and ability than any uncivilized race which has ever 
been discovered." The anthropologist Arthur Keith 
pronounces the race "one of the finest races the world 
has ever seen." 

Dr. Osborn thinks the race developed in Asia, and 
came into Europe about 25,000 years ago by way of 
North Africa — the path followed later, but still in pre- 
historic times, by the Mediterranean Kace, and in his- 
toric times by the Arabs. 

Something now as to how the frescoes were made. 
The material used, the mode of its preparation, and 
the manner of its application. 

The red and yellow colors, which are the tints 
most largely used, are mineral pigments and were de- 
rived from the red anl yellow ocher with which the 
regions of the caverns abound. Sometimes the mate- 
rial was used in the form of crayons. Many pieces of 
crayon have been found in the eaverns, often with the 
ends worn by use. Sometimes the ocher was reduced 
to a powder by crushing. Abundant traces of the 
powdered ocher are found in the deposits of the caves 
occupied by the men of that age. Small quantities 
have been found in bones or horns used as color tubes. 
The powder was mixed with the marrow or fat of ani- 
mals. Flat stones or the shells of bivalves served as 
palettes. These have been found with the colors still 
upon them. The paint was applied sometimes with 

♦Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, p. 300. 
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the finger, and sometimes with a brush, as a careful 
examination of the picture discloses. 

The work was done by the light of torches or 
lamps, for the figures, as we have seen, are for the 
most part hidden in the recesses of the caverns where 
not a ray of the light of day has ever penetrated. 
That lamps were sometimes used we know, for several 
stone lamps have been found. The fat of animals 
served as oil, as is the case among the Eskimo today. 
It is probable that the pictures were made by a class 
or caste — like the Shamans or Medicine Men of exist- 
ing savage tribes. 

The grounds of this supposition will appear as 
we now seek an answer to the question, Why were 
these pictures made? for we cannot suppose them to 
be merely the expression of an art impulse — of art 
for art's sake. They were not merely decorative. 
Their position in the absolutely dark and almost in- 
accessible recesses of the grottoes, sometimes on ceil- 
ings where they can be seen only by the observer as- 
suming a painful position on his back negatives such a 
supposition. We must assume the caverns where they 
are found to have been sacred places, and the pictures 
to be the expression of some superstitious or religious 
beliefs of the men who made them. Such is always the 
dominant motive in the art of primitive or savage man. 

Speaking of the ruling motive in the decoration of 
pottery, the anthropologist A. H. Keane (Man Past 
and Present, p. 408) says: "To elaborately decorate 
a vessel without introducing a religious symbol, was 
to the ancient potter an impossibility. . . So it was 
with the Van Eycks, the Grottos, and others before pic- 
torial art became divorced from religion in Italy and the 
Low Countries." Now we may be quite sure that pic- 
torial art in the Palaeolithic Age had not yet been di- 
vorced from religion or from what with savage man 
corresponds to religion, namely, totemism and magic. 
It is in this direction doubtless that we must look for 
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an explanation of the mysteries of the ornamented 
caverns of the European troglodytes. 

But before looking in this direction for light, we 
must first get rid of the very natural idea that the 
man who made such pictures as we have been viewing 
must have been men of a high degree of culture. "We 
imagine," say the authors of La Cavern d'Altamira 
(p. 146), "that if we could have visited the troglodytes 
who made these pictures we should look upon a civili- 
zation refined, luxurious and of an elevated order. 
This is an illusion which comparative ethnology causes 
to disappear." And comparative ethnology, which 
here means the comparison of the art of the European 
troglodytes with that of existing savages, causes the 
illusion to vanish because it reveals the fact that a 
high degree of artistic talent may and often docs co- 
exist with a very primitive culture. The Bushmen 
of South Africa, perhaps the lowest in culture of all 
existing savages, are surprisingly good artists. (Here 
is a specimen of their work. These figures form part 
of a fresco on the walls of a cavern in Basoutoland. 
They are painted in black, white and red colors. Of 
course the work is not comparable to that of the Euro- 
pean troglodytes, yet it is sufficiently good to dispell 
the illusion that considerable skill in drawing and 
painting implies a high degree of general culture.) 

Freed from all illusions respecting the degree of 
culture the cave men of Europe had attained, and as- 
suming them to have been on a very low level of cul- 
ture, we shall by studying the conceptions and prac- 
tices of existing semi-barbaric races, probably dis- 
cover what ideas and beliefs supplied the motives 
which created the art of the pictured caves of France 
and Spain. 

We have suggested that the totemism and magic 
of existing races might hold the key to the solution of 
the mysteries of our Palaeolithic caverns. Now among 
our Northwest Indians we find something analogous 
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to what we have seen on the vails at Font-de-Gaume 
and Altamira. The familiar totem poles of the Alas- 
kan natives may be regarded as merely a different ex- 
pression of those primitive conceptions which covered 
with engravings and paintings the walls of the caverns 
of Europe. The pictures may be explained as totems. 
And this is the explanation given by some scholars. 
"I do not hesitate to recognize in this singular school 
of animal painters," says the archaeologist Salomon 
Eeinach, referring to the pictures of the French and 
Spanish caverns, "adepts of primitive totemism" 
(Repertoire de I'art Quarternaire, p. XXIX). 

The Eskimos, whom some anthropologists believe 
to be the direct descendants of the European troglody- 
tes — they conceive them to have followed the migrat- 
ing reindeer and mammoth towards the northeast into 
Siberia and across Behring Straits into North Amer- 
ica — these people of the far North, some of whom are 
still in the Neolithic stage of culture, paint with red 
ocher pictures of the reindeer, seal and walrus, with 
the belief that the magical influence of these pictures 
will put the animals in their power and give them suc- 
cess in the hunt 

All savages have similar superstitious beliefs. 
They do not like to have their pictures taken because 
they think the possession of such pictures by another 
gives that person power over them. So the Alaskan 
Indian carries the image of the seal or whale he hunts 
on his weapon in the belief that this will carry the 
weapon straight to its victim. 

The Australians think to cause the animal they 
pursue to increase in number by performing certain 
ritual ceremonies around a picture of the animal 
drawn on the ground. 

These same savages also paint in the dark re- 
cesses of caves, pictures of the game they hunt. These 
caves are tabu to women and to the uninitiated, who 
must not look upon the pictures on pain of death. 
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The Bushmen also have sacred caves the walls of 
which bear the totems of their chiefs, and here they 
meet before setting out on a great hunt (La Caveme 
d'Altamira, p. 239). 

Beliefs and practices among the Zuni Indians also 
illuminate our subject. "These people," we quote now 
M. Capitan, "practice painting the figures of animals 
on the walls of their sacred houses. Those which 
serve the association of hunters are the theatre of cere- 
monies before the animal figures, in which the gods 
are invoked in order to obtain power over the game 
before the hunt, or in which they are thanked for suc- 
cess obtained" (La Caveme d'Altamira, p. 116). 

In the Snake Dance of the semi-civilized Hopi In- 
dians of Arizona, we meet with similar conceptions 
and practices. In an article in the Outlook for Oc- 
tober, 1913, Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt gives an 
interesting account of this ritual dance. He says: 
"The snake dance and antelope dance, which we had 
come to see, are not only interesting as relics of an 
almost inconceivably remote and savage past — anala- 
gous to the past wherein our own ancestors once dwelt 
— but also represent a mystic symbolism which has in 
it elements that are ennobling and not debasing. These 
dances are prayers or invocations for rain, the crown- 
ing blessing in this dry land." 

(As a part of these ceremonies there are ground 
or wall paintings. Here is a so-called sand-painting. 
It is made on the ground of various colored sands. It 
is a prayer for rain. Here are the thunder clouds and 
the rainbow. Here the rain-gods, holding the light- 
ning, tipped with rain-clouds. The other symbols rep- 
resent flowers, water-birds and all the things that rain 
will bring forth.) 

"As a former great chief at Washington," — we 
resume here our quotation from ex-President Roose- 
velt, — "I was admitted to the sacred room, .... 
the Kiva. in which the chosen priests had for a fort- 
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night been getting ready for the sacred dance. . . . 
Entrance to the house, which was sunk in the rock, 
was through a hole in the roof . . . Below was a 
room perhaps fifteen feet by twenty-five. At the far- 
ther end of the room was the altar; the rude picture 
of a coyote was painted on the floor, and on the four 
sides paintings of snakes." Then, after speaking of 
the mystic worship of the priests in the gray twilight 
of the semi-subterranean painted temple, the writer 
adds this reflection: "The ritual and the soul-needs it 
met, and the symbolism and the dark savagery, were 
all relics of an ages-vanished past, survivals of an elder 
world.' ' 

Comparative ethnology then justifies us in assum- 
ing that the pictures of the painted caves of our Euro- 
pean troglodytes were made by men in the stage of 
culture represented today by the Alaskans, the Eski- 
mos, and the pueblo Indian tribes of Arizona and New 
Mexico; that their ornamented caverns were sacred 
places ; that the pictures had a magical purpose ; that 
the ritual ceremonies which we may believe were per- 
formed before them, like the mystic ritual in the paint- 
ed temple of the Hopi Indians, were prayers or invo- 
cations for increase of game or for success in the hunt 
— blessings to these hunter-men, like the blessing of 
rain to the agricultural Indians of the dry lands of 
Arizona. 

This interpretation forms one of the several ex- 
planations which have been offered why the pictures 
were hidden in the deepest recesses of the caves: "In 
order." said Abbo Breuil. "to render more complete 
that species of moral proprietorship which he imag- 
ined he had acquired, the hunter-artist drew his pre- 
cious figures in the obscurest depths of the grottoes 
the vestibule of which formed his dwelling" (La 
Caverne-de-Font-de-Gaume, p. 15). 

That this is probably a correct interpretation of 
the dominant purpose of the pictures seems to be con- 
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firmed by the discovery of a considerable number of 
figures transfigured by arrows or darts. This appears 
to indicate the use of a species of magic which as a 
survival in civilization is known as black magic, in 
which injury is sought to be done an enemy by inflict- 
ing the desired injury upon an image of the victim. 

Still more interesting than the relationship of the 
magic art of Palaeolithic man to the like art of the 
backward races of today, is its relationship to the art 
of the earliest civilization of the ancient world of his- 
tory. In the Valley of the Nile, six thousand years 
ago, the Egyptian artists engraved or painted upon 
the walls of grotto-tombs images of the things which 
the dead were supposed to have need of in the after 
life in the belief that prayers or magical incantations 
performed before them would turn them into the real 
objects which they represented. This is magic pure 
and simple. It is in essence the same magic as we 
meet with in the pictured caverns of Palaeolithic man. 
Was it in Egyptian civilization a survival from a long- 
vanished primitive culture, like that survival of the 
Snake Dance in the semi-barbaric culture of the Hopi 
Indians ? 

We believe it was. Thus is all history illuminated 
by the light which streams from the marvelous fres- 
coes of the Old Stone Age grottoes of Europe. As the 
authors of La Caverne d'Altamira write: "The page 
of our local and prehistoric archaeology is trans- 
formed into a world view, and the interest of the sub- 
ject imposes itself on all ethnographers, artists, phil- 
osophers, and historians, for the depths of these 
painted and sculptured caverns of our troglodytes are 
truly a chapter in the history of the human spirit" 
(La Caverne d'Altamira, p. 243). 

The MeLeager in the Fogg Museum and Related Works in America. 
Geoboe H. Chase, Harvard. 

The Fogg Museum at Cambridge has recently ac- 
quired two heads in the style of Scopas, which, with 
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